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ring round the combatants. A few years previously Augustine would have seen in it—as in all nature ' red in tooth and claw'—a very tangible proof of the Manichean theory of an evil spirit. Now he almost finds in it a proof of the existence of an all-wise and all-loving Creator. The two incidents suggest the long debate c On Order,' which forms his third extant work. It is chiefly grounded on the Neo-Platonic optimism and idea of Providence, and contains an appreciation of the Pythagorean idea of numbers which Augustine was careful to modify later on.
A little later Augustine himself wrote the Soliloquies^ a Platonic dialogue between ' A.' and c R.'—presumably 'Augustine' and f Reason.' It is a profoundly earnest and, in places, eloquent paper on truth and immortality. Truth is now, for Augustine, merely a knowledge of God and the soul. Later j as his mind narrows, we shall find him make truth synonymous with a knowledge of what the Scriptures tell concerning God and the soul. In 387 he was still a rationalist. It is mainly Platonic thoughts about the pursuit of truth and Platonic proofs of the immortality of the soul that inspire him. But the work is a subtle, feeling, and graceful develop-
Llvivid description of the encounter, it is sadly evident that the philosophic group formed an admiringed a Christian. admit these miracles until years afterwards.
